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The hen is ene of the most useful domestic ani- 
mals of its size which is knewn; and, with her 
‘consort, the cock, seems to have been longest the 
companion of man. If properly supplied with 
food, she furnishes us for a considerable portion 
of the year with her eggs, an article which has 
become almost indispensable to the housekeeper; 
she brings forward every season a numerous fam- 
ily for the service of her owner, and finally, when 
no longer serviceable by her hfe, her flesh affords 
a delicious article of food, and her feathers are 
applied to a variety of useful purposes. 

The cock, too, claims a portion of our grati- 
tude, though remarkable for qualities somewhat 
different from those of his companion. He has 
been distinguished in all ages as the country- 
man’s clock, or larum; as the watchman that pro- 
claims the divisions of the night. Especially, at 
the dawn of day, his cheerful crowing calls up 
the cottager from his slumbers, and summons him 
to go forth to ‘his labor. 

Having properly apprized the neighborhood 
of the return of another day, he marches forth at 
the head of :his feathered tribe, in search of food. 
He seems to have a considerable variety of lan- 
guage for his purposes. If he finds a palatable 
morsel, a peculiar cluck summons a favorite hen 
to partake. If.a bird of prey passes over, with a 
warning voice he bids his family beware; and 
now and then, ‘taking some commanding position, 
he again crows out exultingly, as if determined 
that his nete should be heard. 

Indeed, no inhabitants of the farm-yard seem 
possessed of such a variety of expression, and so 
copious :a language, as common poultry. Take a 
chicken of four or five days old, and hold it up to 
a window where there are flies, and it will imme- 
diately seize its prey with little twitterings of 
complacency; but if you tender it a wasp, or a 
bee, at once its note becomes harsh, and expres- 
sive of a sense of danger. 

When a pullet is ready to lay, she intimates the 
event by a joyous and easy soft note. Of all the 
occurrences of their life, that of laying seems to 
be most important: for no sooner is the egg pro- 
duced, than she rushes forth, with a clamorous 
kind of joy, which the cock and the rest of his 
mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not 
confined to the family concerned, but catches from 
yard te yard, and spreads to every homestead 
within hearing, till at last the whole village is in 
an uproar. 

As soon as a hen becomes a mother, her new 
relation demands a new language; she then runs 
clucking and screaming about, and seems agitat- 
ted as if beside herself. Except when accompa- 
nied by a brood of chickens, the hen is one of the 
most timid animals in the world; and a stranger 


would suppose from her appearance she was nat- 
urally destitute of courage. 

But see her at the head of her little family, and 
you at once discover your mistake. In these cir- 
cumstances, she will attack with great fury, al- 
most any animal whatever, that attempts to ap- 
proach her brood too closely. She will defend 
herself and her offspring against the ruffian hawk, 
almost as large as herself, and sometimes succeed 
in driving him away. She will fly at the cat, the 
dog, and even a lusty boy eight or ten years old, 
if they approach nearer than a respectful distance. 
The male often assists in her defence. 

The care which she takes of her young, has 
given occasion to one of the most beautiful illus- 
trations of Scripture; and the moralist has in- 
structed us in the duties of the parental relation, 
by pointing us to 

‘© The hen, who from the chilly air, 

‘¢ With pious wing protects her care.” 
At the approach of night, or during a storm, she 
gathers her little brood around her, content to en- 
dure herself the peltings of the storm, if her fam- 
ily are safe. 


if properly fed and supplied with water, and not 
too closely confined, is above two hundred. Her 
nest is made with very little care, if left to her- 
self; a hole scratched into the ground, among a 
few bushes, is the only preparation she makes for 
the reception of her eggs. If left entirely to her- 
self, she would seldom lay more than twenty eggs 
in the same nest, without attempting to hatch 
them; but in proportion as she lays, her eggs are 
removed; and she continues to lay, vainly hoping 
to increase the number. 

When the hen begins to sit, nothing can ex- 
ceed her perseverance and patience. She con- 
tinues for some days immovable; and when forc- 
ed away by hunger quickly returns. While she 
sits, she carefully turns the eggs, and even re- 
moves them to different situations, till at length, 
in about three weeks, the young brood begin to 
give signs of a desire to burst their confinement. 
This the young chick accomplishes by picking 
the shell with his bill. 

The hen, however, with all her sagacity, is 
very ignorant. She will sit on pieces:of chalk, 
about the size and shape of eggs, and take as 
good care of them as she would of her real eggs. 
She will also mistake the eggs of other fowls for 
her own, and when they come from the shell, 
seem to imagine they are her own offspring. She 
has sometimes if this way been made to hatch 
the eggs of a duck, and when, almost as soon as 
hatched, the ducklings take to the water, and 
swim off as if in their native element, she expres- 
es her alarm and terror with no little noise. 

A German Naturalist gives an account of an 
old hen, kept for hatching. ‘‘ This was effected 
by keeping up a supply of eggs, and removing 
the progeny as fast as they left the shell. The 


old hen, consequently, was in a constant state of | would often be very mischievous and tease he 


natural irritability, with feathers ruffled, and 
clucking perpetually,—but her own astonishment 


productions of her nest. 

Sometimes she would hatch a duck, then a tur- 
key, then one of her own tribe; and next a young 
eagle, an owl, a booby, or a black hawk—for the 
eggs of all these were from time to time placed 
in her nest. No wonder then that the old hen 
was in a state of doubt, and that all the birds 
were equally puzzled. At times they would sur- 


The number of eggs a hen will lay in a year, | 


was not greater than that of the whole flock of|thingto say. Sometimes it would be ‘‘ Annie 
domestic birds about her, at seeing the variety of | Annie! mind and hang your cloak up, it may ge 



































































































If a young duck waddled out, all the flat-footed 

tribe would quack out and rejoice; if one of her 

own chickens presented itself, old chanticleer 

would mount the fence and crow most lustily. 

The next day perhaps, an owl or a booby rolled 

ovt; then all looked blank!—goose, duck, and 

turkey;—and there were contests and jarring 

among them. One said the old hen was not a 

hen; but while debating whether they had not 

better break up the nest, out sprang from the 

nest-an eagle or a black hawk! Its identity was 
not clearly understood, but it bore a feather, and 
flashed an eye that spoke volumes at once, and 
the cry of Look out! resounded through the 
grounds.” ; 

When the hen drinks, she is observed to lift up 
her head at every draught. John Bunyan in his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, has drawn a lesson from this; 
intimating, that in like manner, when we are par- 
taking the food which God gives us, we should lift 
up our hearts in gratitude to Him. The hen, 
drinks in this manner, because her mouth and 
throat are so formed, that she cannot otherwise 
swallow. We may nevertheless profit by the 
illustration, and should never forget to whom we 
owe all our mercies. 





iss WAARRATIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LOVE OF DRESS. 

Annie Ellis was a bright little girl of about ten 
years. I do not recollect among all the little 
girls of my acquaintance one who could behave 
more prettily,or was more calculated to win the af- 
fections of those about her. And yet she had one 
failing, that if not corrected would have made 
her future life very unhappy. She had a great 
fondness for dress. Now it is proper, that all 
little girls should wish to look neat and tidy. 
There is nothing so disgusting, as to see them 
with dirty hands and faces, tumbled hair, or shoes 
untied and slipping off at every step. But this was 
never the case with Annie. Her parents though 
by no means rich, always kept her and her little 
brother and sister perfectly neat and clean. 
This then was not the difficulty. What was it? 
you will say—with kind, indulgent parents and 
affectionate friends, why could she not be happy? 
Put your ear down a little closer, for 1 am almos 
ashamed to tell you what it was that could in an 
instant, cloud that face of sunshine and fill those 
bright blue eyes with tears. 

She had an old brown cloak, and though it was 
darned and mended in a great many places by 
her kind mother, it was whole and warm and quite 
good enough to wear to school; but Annie did no 
think so, and when Mrs. Ellis would say with he 
pleasant voice, ‘‘ my daughter, ’tis nine o’clock,’ 
she would take it slowly down from the nail wher 
it hung, and sigh as she hooked it around he: 
neck. Her school-mates knew her failing an 


about it. Laura Melville who wore a new crimj 
son cloak and hood that winter, always had some 


soiled if it touches the floor,” then again, ‘‘ Wh, 
Annie, step carefully over that puddle; it woul 
be a pity to spoil that pretty cloak of yours.’ 
Now all this was very unkind and very wrong 
and if Laura’s parents were richer, and could a! 
ford to give her handsomer clothes, yet she neve 
looked so neat as Annie, for she was very careles 
and spoiled them almost as soon as she had the 

































round her nest, and wonder what would come next! 





One bright winters morning, Annie was returnin 
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from school, and met a great many fine ladies, 
gaily dressed in silks and satins and feathers and 
flowers and furs. She fancied they all looked at 
her, and despised her for being dressed more 
meanly than themselves. So she did not skip 
gaily along, like her companion, but walked slow- 
ly with her head hanging down and looking very 
unhappy. When she reached home her kind 
mother enquired if she were ill? Annie answered 
‘*No.” If she had a bad recitation at school? 
‘© No, mother.” ‘‘ What then, my daughter?” 
«Oh, that shabby old cloak! I don’t see why I 
need wear it, and why I can’t wear my best one; 
everybody looks at it, and all the girls at school 
dress better than I, and I know they think you 
and Pa are very poor.” Annie leoked up, for 
her mother made no reply to what she had said; 
her needle had dropped from her hand and she 
was looking earnestly at her daughter. She told 
her to put away her bonnet and books, and after 
dinner they would take a walk together. Annie 
silently obeyed, wondering why her mother took 
no notice of her complaints. After dinner they 
began their walk. Mrs. Ellis led her daughter 
through a great many streets, and down a nar- 
row crooked lane; then up three pair of stairs, so 
dark that they could hardly see their way. She 
opened a door, and Annie held fast by her moth- 
er’s hand as she entered. In the farthest corner 
of the room, upon a poor miserable bed, lay a 
little girl who was apparently not far from death. 
By the side of the bed sat the young mother,— 
nursing a poor sickly looking infant with scarcely 
rags enough to cover the little limbs that were 
purple with cold. Another little fellow was no 
better clad and was running about the room. 
Their only furniture consisted of the straw bed 
upon which the poor sufferer lay, one table and 
two or three broken chairs. Just as Mrs. Ellis 
was about to ask the poor woman about her sick 


child, the little boy began to cry and ask his: 


mother for bread. She burst into tears as she 
said, ‘‘ My poor boy, I have not a morsel in the 
world.” Mrs. Ellis took some from a basket she 
had brought with her, and the little famished 
creature ate greedily. She then looked at the 
little girl, and offered to send a physician, and 
told them she would send them food and clothing, 
for she had no doubt her neighbors would assist 
her to make them comfortable. The poor wo- 
man’s heart was lightened. She thanked her 
with the tears streaming from her eyes and pray- 
ed God to bless her. When Mrs. Ellis had again 
reached the street, Annie said, ‘‘ Oh mother, how 
wicked and naughty I have been; I know now 
why you took me here, and I never will be so 
wicked as to complain while I have enough to eat 
and drink and wear.””’ The next morning Annie 
was to be seen tripping gaily to school, her eye 
sparkling with happiness; and when Laura Mel- 
ville said any thing about her old cloak, she 
would say, ‘‘ You would not talk so, if you had 
gove with mother and I the other afternoon.” 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 

Mrs, E. A., wife of the Rev. Daniel Newell, 

late of Utica, 

‘«It is alike due to the memory of the dead, to 
the feelings of relations, and to the cause of 
Christ, to place on record a memorial of those 
who have lived and died in the triumph of faith. 

** Mrs. Newell was the youngest daughter of the 
late John H. Payson, Esq., of Pomfret, Ct. She 
was nurtured by parents who knew well the value 
of a religious education. She was hopefully made 
an heir of grace at the age of fire, made a pro- 
fession of her faith in Christ at eleven, and de- 
parted this life at twenty-three, dearly beloved 
and deeply lamented. 

‘* Mrs. N. was gifted with an intellect of high 

_ order; possessed a mind furnished with rich treas- 
ures of learning, and which had been disciplined 
by patient and severe application. But her natu- 
ral and acquired excellencies were small compar- 











ed with her eminent piety—her glory was her 
great moral worth. 

‘** Although Mrs. N. was called so early to 
rest, she did not live in vain; she has left her 
friends, in her example and holy living, a legacy 
more valuable than rubies. Several specimens 
of her prose and poetic writings have been given to 
the public over the signature of ‘P.’ One of her 
last and best efforts may be seen in the Mother’s 
Magazine, first volume, on parental consistency. 

‘* While on a visit to her mother, she was ar- 
rested by her last sickness, and in a few days 
sunk, by a typhus fever, into a rapid decline to 
the grave. She fell sweetly asleep in Jesus. 
She expired like a lamp when the oil is spent, 
without a struggle or groan. , 

‘* The death of Mrs. Newell, in the circle of 
relations and intimate friends, has made a chasm 
that cannot be filled. Her intimate friends will 
need something more than the lapse of time or in- 
tercourse with the world to efface their sorrow 
and mourning. 

**The following fourteen resolutions were 
found among her papers after her death: 

**1. Resolved, never to do any thing, which I 
— be afraid to do were it the last hour of my 
life. 

‘*2. Resolved, to be in preparation, every day 
and hour, for instant death—to be familiar with 
the common circumstances of dying, and the 
scenes that must follow. 

**3, Resolved to retire regularly for secret 
prayer three times a day—suffering nothing to 
prevent—at the same time reading the Bible, or 
some devotional book. 

‘f4, Resolved, to discover and feel my wants 
before presuming to present my petition; and 
never to leave my closet without feeling that God 
has heard me. 

** 5. Resolved, to offer ejaculatory prayer in all 
places and under all circumstances. 

**6, Resolved to set the Lord always before 
my face—to speak and act for Him—presenting 
the work of my hands and the words my lips for 
his acceptance and blessing. 

‘*7. Resolved, to pray without ceasing, and 
watch, in all my words and actions, against my 
besetting sins. 

‘©8. Resolved, to watch opportunities to pro- 
mote the comfort and welfare of others, always 
imploring God’s blessing on them. 

*€9, Resolved, to labor for a cheerful, content- 
ed, thankful frame, with as little complaining as 
possible. 

‘© 10. Resolved, to strive always in my prayers 
for my dear husband—to think and pray much in 
reference to my duties, as a wife of a minister of 
the gospel, and to strive for thorough preparation 
for active service in the cause of Christ. 

11, Resolved, not to let physical infirmity, or 
suffering, prevent the discharge of any duty, or 
excuse my indulgence in any known sin. 

**12, Resolved, to inquire after the scenes of 
affliction, what good I have received, and what I 
might have gotten. 

**13, Resolved, to say nothing of.any one, 
which I should be unwilling they should hear, 
and upon which I cannot ask and expect the 
blessing of God. 

** 14, Resolved, to trust and rejoice in the Lord 
at all times, with perfect confidence in his good- 
ness, and submission to his will. 

** And now, Oh my God, I fear before thee; 
my strength is weakness—let thy grace be sufli- 
cient for me, for I put my trust in thee. Help me 
to keep all the above resolutions, that are accord- 
ing to thy will, and to glorify thee in my morfal 
body, whether by life or death.” 








- “MORALITY. 


LITTLE WILLIAM. 

A few Sabbaths ago, or a bright sunny after- 
noon, little William S , got tired with stay- 
ing in the house, and wanted to go abroad. But 
his mother did not want him to go, unless he 














would agree to go to church. ‘I’ve been to 
church mother,” said he, ‘‘ once to day, and that 
isenough. I'll ride the little Poney out in the 
country, and come back soon.” Off he went to 
the stable and was soon on his way. When it 
was time for William to return, his mother looked 
out at the window to see if he was coming, but 
she could not see him. She took a chair by the 
side of the window, which looked up the road, and 
sat anxiously gazing in that direction. Every 
time she saw a horse coming from that direction, 
her heart would beat, and she would say, ‘ that’s 
William at last..——One after another appeared 
and passed by, but little William did not come. 

But what do you think had become of little 
William all this time? I will tell you. The 
little Poney carried him safely out. When he 
had gone as far as he intended, he got down from 
his horse a little while, and then thought it was 
time to be going home; for the sun was down, 
He led his horse to the fence close by its side, 
climbed to the top, and then, gave a spring, to 
jump upon his Poney’s back. But he jumped 
too far, and fell on the other side. He got up 
again, and went to the horse to catch hold of the 
bridle. But he could not do it, for his arm was 
broken!! It hung down by his side. It did not 
hurt him much at first, and he tried to get on his 
horse, but he could not do it, and what should he 
do? He was several miles from home. The sun 
was already down, and he was growing weaker 
and weaker through pain and alarm. He sat 
down in the road crying; and looked this way and 
that way, but he could see no person coming. At 
last two black men came along, and he wanted 
them to take him home; but they would not do it, 
and passed on. After awhile, a gentleman rode 
up to him, and offered to put him on his horse, 
but he could not ride. The gentleman was a 
kind-hearted man; for he hitched his horse, and 
made as much noise as he could, so that some 
one at a house several hundred yards off might 
come tothem. But no one came. He then went 
to a place where there was a meeting, where some 
one kindly lent him a dearborn; he then borrow- 
ed a bed, placed it in the dearborn, and laid little 
William upon it. But. it was now dark and cold. 
He looked like one almost dead, for his eyes 
were closed, his countenance very pale, and his 
mouth half open. In this condition his mother 
met him. For she had,heard that William was 
badly hurt, and had run a mile from the city, 
without any bornet, and with one shoe on, for 
she would not wait until the carriage could be 
made ready. She was so weak that she could 
hardly stand. They placed ‘her by the side of 
little William, and soon reached home. As soon 
as they entered the house, a large company of 
men and little boys crowded the passage to see 
what was the matter, for they saw the doctor run- 
ning, and they followed him. 

William’s arm was broken in two places. But 
the doctor spoke kindly to him, and it was soon 
set and dressed; and all the people went home to 
rest. But there was no sleep for poor little Wil- 
liam, For his arm began to pain him. It got 
worse and worse every moment. His mother 
tried to soothe him, and would sometimes say, 
‘Oh William, if you had gone to church, this 
would not have happened; for this was the Sab- 
bath day;’ and then he would cry out with pain. 
He beat his forehead with his little fist, and tore 
his hair. When any one would come into the 
room, he would say, ‘O! I’m in so much pain; 
can’t you cure me? can’t you do something for 
me? O! what shall I do?’ and in this way he 
spent many hours, and may yet die. . 

If any little boy or girl reads this, let me tell 

ou—Be always afraid to ride, or walk out on the 
Sabbath day. God is always angry with little 
children who do so, and frequently he punishes 
them, as he did little William. Always go to 
meeting with your father and mother. When 
meeting is over, do not walk about the streets, 
or before the front door, but stay with your moth- 
er, and read some little book or tract, or a chap- 
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ter in the Bible. And if you do not know what 
is the meaning of what you read, ask your moth- 
er to tell you. If you do so, you will not have 
any limbs broken; for God will love you. He will 
take care of you, and when you die he will take 
you to Heaven where He is. [ Youth’s Magazine. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.—Wo. II. 


My young friends,—In this letter I will tell 
you about another little boy. His name is John; 
he lives in a small neighboring village, where, 
by his good conduct, he has acquired the honora- 
ble distinction of the kind and benevolent boy. 
What pleasure it would give me if I could feel 
assured that each of you deserved this honorable 
distinction! I hope you will try to merit it. 

This little boy, who is not now more than ten 
years old, has always been an attentive scholar; 
and, as an evidence of this, let me tell you that 
he has read most of the books in the village S. 
School Library. Read them did I say? So dif- 
ferent is this style of reading from that of most 
children of his age, that I ought in justice to him, 
to have said that he has studied them; for he can 
now give a very minute and connected account of 
many of these books. Their moral instruction, a 
part which bad boys are fond of omitting, he 
shewed by his conduct, was the object of his 
greatest attention. 

‘ To his companions and playmates at school, 
his kind and benevolent feelings rendered him an 
object of the highest esteem and the tenderest af- 
fection. Always avoiding those quarrels and angry 
disputes in which bad boys delight, he sought his 
gratification in relieving the distressed, in consol- 
ing the afflicted and in rendering all around him 
as happy as possible. 

At home he was the same lovely, pleasant child. 
Indeed it was here that his kind and generous 
affections were most strikingly manifested. By 
the sorrows of any of his brothers or sisters he 
was as much afflicted as if they had fallen on him. 
Nay; in some of their deepest distresses he would 
sigh and wish he could bear for them their sor- 
row and their pain. If they were involved in 
quarrels with each other, by his kind entreaties 
he would prevent the injured from retaliating, 
while by casting himself around tbe offender’s 
neck he would melt down the obstinate hardness 
of his heart with tenderness and love. His 
prompt and cheerful obedience manifested his 
love for his: parents. What they bid him do, he 
did; nor asked a reason ‘why? So perfect a 
model was John of what every little boy ought to 
be, that it became common with parents in the 
village to admonish their children by pointing 
them to John,—and then inquiring of them, ‘do 
you think he would have done as you have?” 

One instance of the tenderness and affection of 
John’s heart made too deep an impression on my 
®wn mind to allow me to pass it in silence. An 
agent of a benevolent society for the establish- 
ment of schools in the West came, not long since 
into John’s native village to solicit aid. It was a 
pleasant day, and John with many other little 
children attended the meeting. The speaker 

welt some time on the general condition of the 

estern country; but, at length, he spoke more 
Particularly of the condition of most of the chil- 
renin that region; he said that many of them 
had no schools, and some of them no books 
and no such means of ‘intellectual or moral im- 


Provement as the children before him and as|M 


— of the children in New England enjoy. 
che who had diligently attended from the be- 
Binning, was now full of feeling. Sadness dis- 
a his countenance, aad sorrow gushed from 
'seyes. Still he lost not a word of this tale of 
sscty and wo. But suddenly the speaker, ad/ 
ressing the children before him, told them how 
easily they could relieve the distressed and des- 


would only purchase less candy aud fewer toys; 
if they would only spend less time in play and 
more in some useful employment. Now John’s 
countenance suddenly smiled; his tears were dri- 
ed; and I saw distinctly in his whole appearance 
a determination to afford some relief. When the 
speaker had closed his address, a contribution 
was taken up to forward his object. But poor 
John had no money; for he had on the previous 
week given his last cent toward clothing some 
Irish children in his native village. Soon after 
the meeting closed, John’s father, knowing full 
well the feelings and the wishes of his darling 
son, asked him if he knew of any one whom he 
could get to clean the door yard. ‘‘ Father,” 
said he, ‘‘I think I could do it.” ‘* Well, John,” 
said the father, ‘‘I must have the door yard 
cleaned, and if you will do it, as I think perhaps 
you may in about an hour, I will give you nine- 
pence.” 

John commenced his work, and having com- 
pleted it long before the hour expired, took his 
ninepence, and carried it over to the agent. 
Then he went to his brothers and sisters and to 
his playmates, and from them all he obtained sev- 
eral dollars for the same object. 

Now, my dear young friends, can you not— 
will you not, follow the example of this little boy? 

Your friend, B. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








. Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE. 

Mr. Epiror.—I see by the Youth’s Compan- 
ion that much is doing at the present time, for 
many benevolent objects, by the youth of our 
land, & to encourage them to still greater effort, I 
will give them a short account of what some young 


this state for the support of schools in Greece. 
About four years since, a number of the 
young Misses of that town formed themselves 
into a society and have generally since that time 
met about once in two or three weeks for the pur- 
pose of sewing, &c. By industry and persever- 
ance they have made many articles of clothing, 
as well as a great many fancy articles, the re- 
ceipts of which have gone for the support of 
schools in Greece. They hold public fairs about 
once a year for the sale of the articles they have 
made. These receipts have varied from 150 to 
200 dollars each time. ‘The past year they have 
had two: the last one was in December, at which 
time they received 100 dollars—not satisfied with 


various means raised sums varying from 3 to 10 
dollars each; all of which at the end of the year 
goes into the treasury of the Society. 

Here I would mention the way they get this 
money. It is by denying themselves some luxury 
and receiving its value in money; and this money 
goes to instruct the poor heathenish children of 
Greece. Many of them do I know who for 25 
cents a month, abstain from the use of butter; 
others from coffee and tea. They have received 
‘in return letters from some of the children at the 
schools in Greece which they support, accompa- 
nied with presents of different kinds. 

Dear Children, I have given you but a short 
account of this society, but I have given enough 
for you to know how to begin yourself to do, what 
these young Misses have done and are still doing. 
These poor destitute children in Greece you have 
often heard from by letters from their teacher, 
r. Brewer, published in the Companion. May 
you take an example from this story and go and 
do likewise. Your friend, ‘ 
[Some of our young readers perhaps need to be in- 
formed that many of the Greeks profess lo be Chris- 
tians; but their Religion is greatly currupted and de- 
based by superstitions and ceremonies similar to that of 
the Roman Catholics. The following Letter received 





titute children for whom he ‘was pleading, if they 


© 


a few days ago, from Mr. Brewer at Smyrna, gives an 
affecting acount of one of their ceremonies, which is 


Misses are doing in a town in the western part of | 


what they do in this way, many of them have by B 


contrary to the Bible—and shows how much they need 
faithful Missionaries to instruct them in the doctrines 
and duties of pure Christianity. ] 


Smyrna, Ocr. 9, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


Dear Sir,—Shall I inform your youthful read- 
ers of an infant communicant, whom I have just 
seen partaking of the Lord’s Supper? 1 was pass- 
ing the Greek Church of St. George, in my 
morning’s walk, when [ met a company of three 
or four females, one bearing an infant in her arms, 
and another carrying a large wax candle more 
than a yard in length. They appeared to consist 
of the mother, grandmother, nurse and sister or 
servant. 

At the church door, they waited a moment for 
a priest, who hastily throwing his narrow em- 
broidered robe over his shoulders, came and read 
the appointed service. Having received his ben- 
ediction, the whole party followed him into the 
church and hastened to kiss pictures of our Savior, 
the Virgin Mary, John the Baptist, &c. Meantime 
the priest had made ready the wine in which 
some small crumbs of bread were likewise put. 
The child was then brought to the door of the 
holy place—had it been a boy, it would have 
been carried within—and the sacred elements ad- 
ministered. The candle had before been taken as 
her perquisite by an aged female attendant of the 
church, who pays for her situation a considerable 
sum of money. A piece of money was slipped 
into the hand of the priest as a compensation for 
his services, and the different individuals then 
went their several ways. 

How many who peruse this brief account, will be 
ready to express their astonishment at the unpro- 
fitableness, superstition, and irreverence of thus 
administering this sacred ordinance to an infant of 
only 40 days old. Dear reader, have not the angels 
in heaven looked down upon you and regarded it 
as a wonder of wonders either that you have par- 
taken of these memorials of a Saviour’s love 
with so little gratitude, or that you have neglect- 
ed them altogether! Oh let no heavenly visitant 
have again occasion to report to his fellows such 
folly and guilt. Your friend, Josian Brewer. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 





A FEMALE SCHOLAR. 


I had a pleasing instance, (says a respectable 
writer, ) some years ago, of the usefulness of Sab- 
bath-schools, in teaching children to sing the 
praises of Almighty God, while travelling near 
——, a neighborhood formerly characterized 
by almost every species of profaneness, especially 
the brutal sports of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, &c 
The road was very sequestered and retired, pass- 
ing between the woods; and it was at that season 
of the year when nature is in its glory, the trees 
covered with foliage, the fields and lanes adorned 
with herbage and flowers, while the birds were 
warbling forth the praises of their Creator. Mus- 
ing on the delightful scene, my attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of a human voice, apparently 
singing; and, looking forward, I espied, at some 
distance before me, a little girl loaded with pro- 
visions, which she appeared to be bringing from 
the neighboring village. Knowing the proverbial 
wickedness of the neighborhood, especially in 
former years, I thought it was some profane song, 
alas! too common; and at first I did not pay much 
attention; but, coming nearer, I discovered the 
tune was a sacred one; and coming still nearer, 
how was I delighted to hear her singing those 
lines of the pious Dr. Watts; 

«Come, let us join our cheerful songs, 

With angels round the throne; 
’ Ten thousand thousand are their tongues, 

But all their joys are one.” 
It struck me, ‘‘this child is a Sabbath-scholar>”’ 
As soon as she had finished the verse, I said, 
‘** Do you go to a Sabbath-school?” She replied 








‘¢ Yes, sir;” and having answered another ques- 
tion or two, she resumed the above excellent 








































































































































































Youth’s Companion. 
































hymn, and continued to sing the praises of the 
Redeemer, till coming to a small cottage by the 
way side, which I judged to be her home, she 
went in. [S. S. Anecdotes. 





CONCERN FOR THE SOUL. 

About the year 1823, a little girl in Bow 
school, named Harriet, called on her teacher, and 
the following dialogue took place: Harriet. ‘‘I 
am very much distressed.” Teacher. ‘‘ About 
what my dear?” ‘‘ When I think about my sins.” 
‘* What, are you a sinner, Harriet?” ‘‘O yes, 
a very great one; and it is when I think of this 
that I am troubled, because were [I to die, lam 
afraid I should not be happy.” ‘‘ And what, must 
you do to be happy?” ‘‘ Why, I did not know, 
until I thought on the words in my hymn book, 

“ Dear Lord, this book of thine 
Informs me where to go, 

For grace to pardon all my sin, 
And make me holy too. 

**To whom, then, must you go ?”’ ‘To Je- 
sus.” ‘* And how must you go to him?” ‘*On 
my knees, in prayer.” ‘* And do you pray, my 
dear?” ‘‘Yes, every morning and night.” 
** And what do yo say, Harriet, when you pray?” 
**O Lord Jesus, have mercy on me, pardon my 
sins, and prepare me for heaven. When I pray 
my brother laughs at me, but I never mind; for I 
am told, in the Sunday-school, that I must be a 
good child, and pray, and hate sin; and I know I 
must, for the preacher and the Bible say so.” 
(Weeping.) ‘‘O, I wish I could sin no more.” 
** Why, my dear?”’ ‘‘ Because I know God is 
angry.” ‘* Well, you must pray to God to give 
you grace to keep you from sin.” ‘‘I hope I 
shall. O, Mrs. P. I should be glad could I come 
to see you often.”’ ‘‘Come as often as you 
please, my dear child; I shall always be glad to 
talk to you about these things.”’ [ib. 





EDITORIAL. 





TEMPTATION RESISTED. 

A few days ago we heard an anecdote of two little 
boys, which we thought was too good to be Jost, and 
worthy to be related to the readers of the Companion. 


other things of more value, and as he grows up will 
grow in wickedness, until he is detected in some 
crime, and sent to the state prison—and if he dies as 
he lives, will go to hell, and receive an everlasting 


punishment. 


wish to be happy in this life and in the life to come? 











MISCELLANY. 


must have been a mistake, surely, at the creation, when ! 
you put on my stockings of scarlet silk, and left me 
your black leather gaiters.”” The chough contemptu- 
ously replied, 
been that you purloined my laced coat and velvet waist- 
coat, and I was forced to ; 
Now which of these boys is it best to imitate, if you 0 = ought to go, I’m sure, with your ugly 
ackboots. 

, A hermit, who overheard them, sighed and said, 
* Those defects which should teach, us humility, are 
often a cause of jealousy and discontent.” 


‘¢ If there was a mistake, it must have 


ut up with your fustian 











Faith Illustrated. 


POETRY. 





The Rey. S. Kilpin states concerning his son:—My 





dear, dear boy said to me, before he was six years old, 
‘ Tell me, papa, how is it we can love any person 
when we have notseen them?” “Ask yourself,” [ repli- 
ed. “ Who gave you your beaver hat?” “* Grandpapa.” 
“Do you love him?” ‘ Yes.” ‘* Have you seen him?” 
“No.” ‘ Yet you love him. Why do you love him?” 
‘* Because I have heard you say such a number of 
pretty things about him.” ‘‘ Did you believe what I 
said of him was true?” ‘** Yes, to be sure I did.” 
‘< "Then you love him by faith, do you not!” “ Yes.” 
“So, then, ‘whom having not seen we love; and 
though now we see Him not, yet believing, we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.? But how? 
By faith, simple faith, we credit, fully credit, with the 
faith of assurance, whatever sweet things, great, glori- 
ous things, Paul or Peter, John or Matthew, Isaiah or 
Moses, says of our Lord Christ; either of his wil- 
lingness or ability to save, his kind reception of all 
that trust in him, or his blessing upon all that wait 
for his salvation. ‘They tell the truth concerning 
him. We believe that truth, so shall we be saved. 
For his righteousness is unto all,and upon all them 
that believe: there is nodifference. Come, then, my 
dear L—, and look, wait, and trust upon him, There 
is no merit in your faith, but there is much power in 
God’s word; and though believing is no more than a 
duty, yet his word of promise is like himself. It is 
himself made known. Precious timid souls are often 
afraid of this simplicity of faith, They want some- 
thing more wonderful; but the wonder is not to be in 
the faith, but in the Saviour; he is ‘ The Wonderful?’ 














Juvenile Heroism. 


The captain ofa ship being absent from it one day, 
on board another vessel, while he was gone a storm 
arose, which in a short time made an entire wreck of 
his own ship, to which it was impossible for him to re- 
turn. He had left on board two little boys, the one 
four, the other five years old, under the care of a black 





A gentleman stated that his son and another boy 
were passing by a fruit shop in Boston, when the 
other boy took an apple from the shop door and went 
off with it. ‘The gentleman’s son then felt a desire to 
go and take one too; but he thought, “if Ido, my 
Mother will scold me, and I shall feel bad, and per- 
haps I shall go to hell.” So he resisted the tempta- 
tion and did not steal, as the other boy did. When 
he went home, he told his father about it, which so 
much pleased him, that he praised him for his 
good conduet, and took him to the shop and told the 
shopman all about it. ‘The man was so pleased that he 
told the boy if he had not sold his apples he would give 
hisn the best one in the shop as a reward for his honesty. 
But the father told his son, that he should not be the 


loser for his self-denial, and then took him to another 


shop and bought him a number of fine apples and 
some other things; which no doubt had a tendency 
greatly to strengthen his honest disposition. 

Now, how did the other boy probably feel after 
committing the sin which he did, and saw that his 
companion would not do so. Perhaps such thoughts 
as these trouhled him. ‘‘ Now I have been stealing 
—I am a thief—I shall be afraid to pass by that shop 
again, lest the man should catch me—if J meet him in 
the street, I shall be afraid of him—if my parents hear 
of it, what will they say to me? will they not punish 
me? | have broken one of God’s commandments, 
which says ‘‘ thou shalt not steal,” and I fear he will 
send me to hell for this sin, while my compan- 
ion who resisted the temptation, will probably go to 
heaven.” 

But suppose he was a hardened boy, and did not 
have such thoughts as these. Then he will probably 


servant. 
.The people struggled to get out of the sinking ship 
into a large boat; and the poor black took his two lit- 
tle children, tied them into a bag, and put in a little 
pot of sweetmeats for them, slung them across his 
shoulders, and put them into the boat, which by this 
time was quite full; the black was stepping into it him- 
self, but was tok! by the master there was no room for 
him, that either he or the children must perish; for the 
weight of both would sink the boat. 
The heroic negro did not hesitate a moment. “ Very 
well,” said he, “give my duty to my master, and 
tell him I beg pardon for all my faults.” And then--- 
guess the rest—plunged to the bottom, never to rise 
again till the sea shall give up its dead.—Parley. 





The Rose and the Clay. 

One of the most eminent authors and philosophers 
has told the following little fable, in order to illustrate 
the great advantages which are to be derived from 
keeping company withthe wise and virtuous. 
‘* As I entered the bath one day, a friend presented 
me with a piece of perfumed clay. 
with the rare olor, that I exclaimed, ‘ In what favored 
region of the earth wastthou found? I am enraptured 
with thy heavenly fragrance!’ It modestly replied, ‘ I 
am nothing but common clay; but I had the good for- 
tune to lie for many years at the foot of a rose-bush; 
and the sweet influence of so close an intimacy has 
produced this effect upon me which you admire; or 
else, in truth, I should have been nothing but a lump 
of worthless clay, as is my nature.” 
And what art thou, O man! if thou dost not partake 
of the secret influence of a purer Being? Worthless 
clay! Ay, and worse than worthless—a mass of poison 
and corruption. Let the Christian learn humility and 
gratitude from this lesson of the Mahometan. 





The Peacock and the Chough, 

A peacock and a chough met, one fine day, in a gar- 
den, and, after walking about together a little while, 
fell at last intoa fierce dispute. The peacock began :— 





be encouraged by his success in this instance, to steal 


Half-raised upon his dying couch, his head 
Dropped o’er his mother’s bosom—like a bud, 
Which, broken from its parent stock, adheres 
By some attenuate fibre. 
From ’neath the downy pillow drew a book 

And slowly press’d it to his bloodless lip. 

‘© Mother—dear mother, see your birth-day gift, 
Fresh and unsoiled. Yet have I kept your word, 
And ere I slept each night, and every morn, 

Did read its pages with my humble prayer, 

Until this sickness came.” 


Came scantily, and with a toilsome strife. 

‘© Brother or sister have I none, or else 

I'd lay this Bible on their heart, and say, 

Come read it on my grave, among the flowers;— 
So you who gave, must take it back again, 

And love it for my sake.” 
Whisper’d the mourner, in that tender tone, 

Which woman in her sternest ageny 

Commands, to soothe the pangs of those she loves— 
‘‘ The soul! the soul! to whose charge yield you that?” 
“To God who gave it.” 
With a slight shudder and a lingering smile, 
Left the pale clay for its Creator’s arms. 


I was so pleased }- 











** When [ look at your dingy coat, I cannot help won- 
dering how you came by such beautiful hose: there 


THE BOY’S LAST REQUEST. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


His thin hand, 


He paused—for breath 


** My son!—my son!” 


So that trusting soul, 





TO AN INFANT. 


Sleep on, no cares thy couch molest, 
No terrors yet alarm; 
Now, little stranger, thou art blest, 
Thine empire is a mother’s breast, 
Thy shield—a father’s arm. 
The early rose-bud hid in leaves, 
That forin for it a fragrant bower, 
In stormy nights no ill receives; 
But woe awaits the full-blown flower. 
Sleep on—no worldly blight is near, 
Sleep on, secure from danger; 
I whisper to thee with a tear, 
Thou knowest all the bliss that’s here, 
To woe alone a stranger; 
May He that shelters the distrest, 
Secure thy soul from guile; 
And mayest thou ever sleep to rest, 
And ever wake to smile. [ Child’s Gaz, 





“IS IT SUNDAY?” 


‘¢ What is the Lady doing there, 

In such a posture?” Anna cried: 

‘** The Lady kneels in humble prayer,” 
Her sister Bell replied. 

Young Anna’s silken lashes fell; 

“¢ You say the Lady kneels in prayer, 

To-day you know is Friday, Bell, 
And is it Sunday there?” 


‘¢ Oh, sister, dear, can no one pray 

At any other time as well? 

Must Sunday be the only day?” 
Said thoughful Isabel. 

*¢ FE should be very sad if I, 

Who sorrow almost every day 

For something wrong, must wait and sigh, 
Till Sunday comes to pray. 

*¢ When I have erred in deed or word, 

And tears arise, and blind my eye, 

My heart and lips with prayer are stirred, 
Till I forget to sigh. 

“* When softly on my downy hed 

I wake and find the morning there, 

I think whose smile that morning made, 
And speak to God in prayer. 

** When day’s bright door is shut, I know 

Whose viewless hand forbids her beam, 

And dare not to my slumber go, 
Till I have prayed to Him. 

‘© Q, sister dear, no matter where, 

No matter what the hour of day, 

The solemn eve, the morning fair— 

Tis always good to pray.” —[ Rose B 





















